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sidered the same as the true S. parasiticus of Linneus and Briin- 
nich. But Mr. Coues has discovered several specimens of Skuas 
from Arctic America in the Smithsonian Institution which “ agree 
minutely” with Swainson’s plate and figure, and appear to possess 
differential characters* which indicate the existence in Arctic 
America (of a second Skua) allied to S. parasiticus. With re- 
gard to the fourth and fifth species, we believe them to be pure 
figments, like many other “species” manufactured during the 
declining hours of the late Prince Bonaparte. 


Professor Baird has commenced publishing in the same Aca- 
demy’s Proceedings some ‘ Notes on the Birds of Jamaica, by 
W. L. March,” who has been collecting in that island for the 
Smithsonian Institution. The present portion refers to the 
Accipitres and Cuculide. Among the former is Cathartes atra- 
tus—a “ recent settler in Jamaica,” not known to Mr. Gosse. 


Mr. Lawrence has kindly forwarded to us a new part of his 
catalogue of the birds collected in Panama by Mr. J. McLeannan, 
containing additional species, and notes and remarks on former 
published speciest. The total number of species obtained by 
Mr. McLeannan, who is, we believe, superintendent at one of 
the stations of the railway, amounts now to 415. Petrochelidon 
albilinea, Lawrence, we suppose to be the same Swallow as that 
recently described by Mr. Salvin t as P. littorea. 


X.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters addressed “ To the 
Editor” :— 
Porto S. Giorgio, September 12, 1863 
(Italy, Marche). 
Before reading, in the last Number of your periodical (July 
1863); Mr. H. B. Tristram’s observations on what I had pre- 


* « Major; rostro, tarsis alisque longioribus; cauda magis producta ct 
rotundata, rectricibus latioribus” (7. c. p. 135). 

t “ Catalogue of a Collection of Birds made in New Granada, by James 
McLeannan, Esq., of New York, with Notes and Descriptions of New 
Species.” Pt. 4. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Iist. New York, vol. viii. (May 1863). 
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viously written about the Birds of Mount Vetore, which I had 
taken for Snow Buntings (Plectrophanes nivalis), I had already 
obtained some specimens thereof, when I found they were in 
reality the Snow Finch (Montifringilla nivalis, Brehm), thus 
removing the conclusion I had originally been led to form (in 
the absence of a near sight of the bird), upon the assertions of 
sportsmen on the spot, that the bird in question had the claw of 
the hind toe rather long. z 
It is strange that even Prince L. Bonaparte entertained a like 
erroneous opinion, as shown in his work entitled Specchio 
comparativo delle Ornitologie di Roma e di Filadelfia,’ Pisa, 1827, 
where he states (p. 46) that the Emberiza nivalis, Linn., “ pro- 
bably inhabits also our Apennines, and is abundant on the 
Mount Cenis,” while, without doubt, he was mistaken in both 
assertions, since, according to Savi, they do not exist even on 
the latter mountain (Ornitologia Toscana, vol. ii. p. 116), though 
the Snow Finch is found in both places. 
I have deemed it well to say thus much in order that your 
readers should not be led into error by my first conjecture. 
Yours, &c., 
Dr. Tuomas SALVADORI. 


Lyon, le 27 Octobre, 1863. 

Moxsreur,— Le fait ornithologique le plus remarquable de 
notre époque est, sans contredit, apparition dans nos contrées 
du Syrrhaptes paradoxus. Après avoir envoyé, pour ainsi dire, 
des émissaires isolés en Occident, cette espèce s’y est montrée 
ensuite par bandes nombreuses, et cela non seulement en France, 
mais encore en Allemagne, où sa présence a été constatée un 
assez grand nombre de fois. Le Docteur Altum, dans un 
mémoire intéressant qui vient de paraître dans le ‘Journ. für 
Ornithologie, cite encore d’autres localités visitées par PHé- 
téroclite. D’après cela, ne serait-on pas fondé à admettre, à 
titre de conjecture, que cet oiseau tendrait à se déplacer à Pex- 
emple de quelques autres, qui sont devenu rares dans les pays 
où on les trouvait communément ? 

Dans son dernier mémoire, le Docteur Altum rapproche des 
Outardes le genre Syrrhaptes, opinion que j’avais déjà émise il y 
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a quelques années (Voy. Naumannia, t. v. p. 312, et t. vii. p. 177), 
en parlant des Gangas. 

Je regrette seulement, ainsi que M. Altum, de n’avoir pas eu 
à ma disposition des squelettes de Gangas et d’Outardes, dont la 
comparaison aurait fourni de nouveaux caractères pour rappro- 
cher ces familles, que l’on a jusqu’à présent éloignées les unes 
des autres. A défaut, M. Altum démontre anatomiquement 
l'erreur de ceux qui rapprochaient les Ptéroclides des Pigeons. 

Je terminerai ces quelques lignes en exprimant le désir de voir 
réaliser l’acclimatation de cette jolie espèce parmi nous. On ne 
voit pas pourquoi elle ne pourrait pas trouver dans l’Europe oc- 
cidentale des conditions d’existence aussi favorables que dans les 
déserts de l’Asie; mais il est fort à craindre que des nuées de 
chasseurs ne lui fassent payer cher l’hospitalité qu’elle est venu 
nous demander, et ne forcent les survivants à chercher une autre 
patrie. 

Veuillez agréer mes salutations respectueuses, 
Leon OLpn-GALLIARD. 


26 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
Nov. 30, 1863. 

Srr,—I have just received from my friend Ed. Hearle Rodd, 
Esq., of Penzance, the following letter relating to the capture of a 
second species of Muscicapa parva ; and conceiving this commu- 
nication worthy of a place in ‘ The Ibis,’ I forward it for inser- 
tion in the next Number. The specimen appears to be a male 
of the year, which might or might not have been bred in our 


island. 
Yours, &c., 


Jonn GOULD. 


Penzance, Oct. 27, 1863. 

My pear NIR, — You were kind enough to make a very early 
communication to me respecting the capture of the first speci- 
men of the Muscicapa parva in Britain, and gave me valuable 
particulars of its characters, &c. I feel it due to you, therefore, 
to receive from me a second example which has now come 
under my notice. This has been forwarded to me, or rather 
to Mr. Vingol with a message to me, by my nephew and Mr. 
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Augustus Pechell, who are staying with Mr. Smith for the Snipe- 
and Woodcock-shooting which the Scilly Islands afford at this 
season of the year. These gentlemen are good observers of 
birds, and have been watching the arrival of the great autumnal 
flight of small birds, consisting of Blackbirds, Thrushes, Larks, 
Snow Buntings, Chaffinches, Hawfinches, Willow-Wrens, and 
other soft-billed members of our Sylviide. 

On Friday last Flycatchers appeared; and two apparently 
young Pied Flycatchers (a species almost unknown as Cornish, 
except just in statu migratorio), and a third, which from its size 
and tone of colour was thought to be a Chiffchaff, were ob- 
tained. The character of the exterior four tail-feathers, show- 
ing white in their basal halves, drew their attention to the bird, 
and it was fortunately forwarded for identification. This 
proves to be a veritable M. parva, differing only from the 
female skin you were good enough to make me a present of 
in the under-plumage presenting a tinge of buff-brown, parti- 
cularly on the sides of the breast, whereas in the specimen I 
have from you these parts are of a uniform silvery light grey 
approaching to white. The tips of the wing-coverts are in the 
present bird edged with a lighter (or rather more reddish) 
brown than the rest of the upper plumage, and the latter has a 
more decided tone of brown than my stuffed specimen. This 
leads me to offer you my opinion that the bird is an immature 
male ; the buff-coloured breast, &c., agreeing with one of those 
laws which appear to regulate the tone of colour in birds pre- 
senting sexual differences when adult. It must be here remarked 
that this bird was in company with the young Pied Flycatchers, 
and exhibited the gestures and habits of the Muscicapide in 
abrupt flights, &c. 

Yours, &c., 
Epwarp HEARLE Ropo. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
December 1, 1863. 
Sir,—The “Notes on the Ornithology of Iceland,” contributed 
by me to Mr. Baring-Gould’s recent work, hardly deserve, I fear, 
K2 
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the praise which you have been kind enough to bestow on them 
(Ibis, 1863, p. 465). Although I had long been collecting ma- 
terials for a paper on the subject, I found myself called upon to 
complete it sooner than I expected; and being thus pressed for 
time, I unfortunately omitted at the last to apply in various 
quarters for the information which alone could render it what 
you are pleased to term “an exhaustive résumé of the present 
state of our knowledge.” Permit me, therefore, through the 
medium of your Journal, to make some additions to the list of 
Icelandic Birds. 

In the first place let me mention that Mr. G. G. Fowler in- 
forms me that, in 1862, he shot a female Gadwall (Anas strepera) 
at Myvatn as she rose from her eggs, two in number; and, the 
day after, he killed a fine drake near the same spot. I also learn 
from Mr. Proctor that he has once or twice received skins of this 
bird direct from Iceland. As the testimony in each case is in- 
dubitable, the species must no longer be subject to suspicion. 

Next, I am glad to be able to speak with greater confidence 
respecting the species of large Geese which occur in Iceland. 
Mr. Fowler has kindly sent me the head of one he shot in the 
north. This is certainly that of Anser ferus. He states that it 
was with a brood of young, and that he was shown the place 
where it had hatched. Mr. Proctor also tells me that he has 
had three or four examples of this species, and as many of the 
Bean Goose (Anser segetum). But, more than all, he has once 
or twice received the Pink-footed Goose (Anser brachyrhynchus) 
from Iceland. One of these specimens he lately showed me in 
the Museum of the University of Durham, and he assured me 
that with it were sent some eggs, of which it was stated to have 
been the mother. 

Mr. Proctor further tells me that a single specimen of the 
Long-eared Owl (Otus vulgaris) has been sent him from Iceland, 
and that he has once or twice received thence the Pigmy Curlew 
(Tringa subarquata), on two occasions the Ivory Gull (Pagophila 
eburnea), and, once, two examples of the Northern Puffin (Frater- 
cula glacialis). The latter, which he believes to have been obtained 
on the island of Grimsey, are now in Mr. Tristram’s collection. All 
these four species have been hitherto unrecorded as Icelandic. 
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From the same excellent authority, I find that the Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris) has certainly been met with two or three times 
in Iceland—a fact which renders it probable that Gliemann was 
not, as I had supposed, mistaken in saying that it had occurred 
there. 

I am also reminded, by a notice of Mr. Baring-Gould’s work 
in a recent Number of the ‘Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History? (ser. 3. vol. xii. p. 897), that the late Etatsraad Rein- 
hardt mentions (Vidensk. Selsk. Afh. vii. p. 96) that, in the be- 
ginning of the summer of 1824, a flock of ten or twelve Glossy 
Ibises (Falcinellus igneus) were observed on the southern extre- 
mity of Iceland. 

i I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
ALFRED NEWTON. 


November 30, 1863. 


Sır, —Reading in ‘The Ibis’ of last year the review of the 
Memoir of Bewick, I observe a list given of his works. I bought 
at a sale the other day a book called ‘A New Family Herbal,’ 
by Robert John Thornton (published by Richard Phillips, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, London, 1810), in which the plants are stated 
to be “ drawn from nature” by Henderson, and “engraved on 
wood by Thomas Bewick.” This forms, I fancy, an addition to 
your list of his works. 

Yours, &c., 
J. W. ENORDE: 


A letter addressed to the Editor by Mr. E. L. Layard (dated 
Cape-town, September 18th) mentions that the writer had lately 
seen at Simons Bay, in the possession of Lady Walker, the wife 
of Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, living specimens of two very in- 
teresting species of Guinea-fowl from the eastern coast of Africa. 
These were N. vulturina, brought from the east coast, a little 
northwards of Zanzibar, and N. cristata (?), of which the exact 
locality had not been ascertained. [The eastern form of N. 
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cristata is N. pucheranii, Hartl.| Mr. Layard continues as fol- 
lows :— 

“Nearly all our Swallows and Swifts are come. Hirundo 
rustica arrived September Ist; on the 2nd, Cypselus leucorrhous ; 
on the 5th, C. apus; 18th, H. capensis; and today (18th), C. 
alpinus and C. apus in thousands. The two still wanting are 
H. paludicola and H. rubrifrons. These are probably in the 
colony, but have not yet fallen under my notice. H. paludicola 
is generally the first to come. The little black H. holomelas was 
at the Knysna three weeks ago.” 


In fulfilment of the design announced in our last Number, 
Mr. Tristram left England for Palestine early-in October last, 
and the various members of his expedition departed by different 
routes about the same time, Malta being the point of reunion. 
The party consists of Messrs. H. B. Tristram, W. C. P. Medlycott, 
G. G. Fowler, and H. M. Repcher. They have secured the 
services of Mr. H. Bowman as photographer, Mr. E. Bartlett as 
zoological collector, and Mr. B., T. Lowne as surgeon and bota- 
nical collector. 

The plans of the expedition are to devote November and 
December to the country from Beirut to Jerusalem, taking the 
coast-line to Carmel, and thence working zigzag through the 
less-frequented mountains and wooded country of Ephraim. 

January and February they give to the shores of the Dead Sea 
and the Southern Ghor. They will endeavour especially to get 
quite round the Dead Sea, close to its eastern shores, to note its 
geology, and to take as many photographs of it as possible. All 
the little streams which run into this lake will be carefully ex- 
plored for zoology and botany. 

March, April, and beginning of May they allot to the Northern 
Ghor and to the course of the Jordan from Jericho up to Tibe- 
rias. Nesting will come in on the wooded banks of the Jordan ; 
and they hope to visit Heshbon Essalt (Ramoth Gilead), and to 
explore, as far as possible, the Land of Gilead and Bashan. The 
Sea of Galilee will come in in the beginning of May, and particular 
attention will be paid to its fishes. 

After that, they propose to pass by the Waters of Merom, and 
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to try to ascend the top of Hermon. Thence they descend to 
Damascus, spend July in the Lebanon, and return home wid 
Beirut. 


Mr. Tristram has already forwarded to us the following 
notes made in Central France, where he spent a few days, en 
passant, in order to study the geology of the volcanic district of 
Auvergne :— 

“ Our journey through France has proved that the decree of the 
Emperor in favour of small birds has not yct been productive of 
any great improvement in their condition. A Kittiwake, two 
Hooded Crows, a barren Grey Partridge, and a few parties of 
Magpies were the visible bird-population from Boulogne to Paris. 
Arrived at Clermont, the poulterers’ shops revealed very plainly 
the fact that the Passerine birds have small chance of safety unless 
the gastronomic taste of the people be changed. The stock in the 
principal shop of this town of 40,000 inhabitants consisted of a 
few Hares and Rabbits, one Alpine Hare, two brace of Grey and 
three brace of Red-legged Partridges, upwards of a dozen Ring- 
Ouzels, a few Thrushes and Blackbirds, two Tree-Sparrows, some 
Yellow Wagtails and Crested Larks, three Cirl Buntings, nine- 
teen Great Tits, nearly thirty Blue Tits, and four or five Cole- 
Tits. 

“We made an expedition to the summit of the Puy de Dôme, 
4850 feet high. On the way we observed the Cirl Bunting 
taking the place of our Yellow Hammer, and several Yellow 
Wagtails apparently on their migration. At the foot of the 
mountain is a little cabaret, closed for the season ; and here an 
excited chasseur, who had had the good fortune to secure two 
Alpine Hares among the stunted hazels on the mountain-side, 
in his paroxysm of delight rejected the previous contents of his . 
bag, consisting of a Cole-Tit, which I picked up and skinned as 
a souvenir. Arrived at the summit, the only signs of bird-life 
were a solitary Kestrel, a Tithys Redstart, and a lonely Rock- 
Sparrow (Petronia stulta), which sat Wheatear-like on its rocky 

. perch, giving forth its monotonous note in the confidence that 
the ascent of the mountain was too fatiguing even for the most 
ardent chasseur. 
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“On our next day’s expedition we discovered that both Petro- 
cincla rupestris and Tichodroma muraria inhabit the environs of 
the town. M. Le Coq, one of the principal inhabitants, has a 
first-rate collection both of the birds and eggs of Europe ; 
indeed I have never seen a cabinet richer in carefully selected 
series of southern forms of the latter. Although far from 
perfect in northern species, it is well worth a visit from any 
ornithologist. His collection of birds contains eight specimens 
of Gypaétus barbatus from the Pyrenees, and I noticed that they 
are of a much deeper colour on the breast than those from the 
Atlas. 

“ Arrived at Marseilles, in the course of a long ramble on the 
heights beyond the city, two Tithys Redstarts were the sole con- 
tribution we could have made to an ornithological census. I think 
it is Victor Hugo who somewhere describes a chasseur of Mar- 
seilles as so delighted by the sight of a Blackbird that he pur- 
sues him in vain for a fortnight into the centre of France. Such 
enthusiasm today must needs have been latent. Yet, returned 
to our hotel, we found that there was actually ‘ gibier à la carte ; ? 
for two Thrushes were marked at three francs. My friend could 
not but inquire after them, and extracted from the garcon the 
humiliating confession that even at that price the ‘grive’ had 
but a paper existence. Having two days on hand, we started on 
a geological expedition twenty-five miles to the east. We met with 
few birds on the mountain-sides, but those we did see were full 
of interest. Sylvia melanocephala and S. passerina were to be 
seen in the hollows; Ruticilla tithys now and then among the 
rocks; and occasionally Tichodroma muraria, with his singularly 
shaped oblong heavy wings, against the cliff-side, responding in 
a low treble to the harsh wail of Petrocincla cyanea on the 
heights above him. Of large Raptores, even in this mountainous 
district of Cassis, we did not see a vestige.” 


We are again compelled, from the same reason as before, to 
delay the promised article on the invasion of Syrrhaptes. 


